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The Growth of the Manor. By P. ViNOGRADOFF. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1905. — viii, 384 pp. 

Professor Vinogradoff's new work on The Growth of the Manor is 
not a sequel to his Villainage in England, nor is it by any means such 
an epoch-marking book in the field of mediaeval history. In the 
twelve years that have elapsed since the publication of those remark- 
able essays, many workers, among them Maitland, Round and Seebohm, 
have been busy with manifold problems of mediaeval economy and 
social structure, and now Professor Vinogradoff seeks to sum up, espe- 
cially for students of general history, the results of the researches of the 
past decade. He is not, however, playing the part of a compiler but 
is rather undertaking new syntheses on his own account, using recent 
achievements in his field as the basis of his argument and conclusions. 
He attempts bold constructive work and seeks to weld his materials 
into such form that the whole will be useful, not only to students of 
mediaeval institutions, but to those who are working on the larger prob- 
lem of social evolution. 

The volume falls into three parts. More than one hundred pages 
are devoted to the period before the Anglo-Saxon invasion, and deal 
with Celtic tribal arrangements and Roman influence. At the outset 
there is a much needed warning that " we must guard carefully against 
the tempting idea that a state of society, even of an ancient one, may 
be treated as a system." After an examination of the elements of kin- 
ship and land holding, with their concomitants in Celtic society, our 
author arrives at certain conclusions, some of which will not seem new 
to those familiar with the theories of Mr. Jenks. Thus he concludes 
that aristocracy develops through economic struggle within the mass of 
freemen ; that some of the elements of the manor are discoverable in 
this early period, but they are "in an incomplete and disconnected 
state, and overshadowed by the influence of other principles"; that 
serfs, free proprietors and free tenants are to be found dwelling side by 
side, but in separate communities and without the organization fitted for 
the maintenance of a dominant free class. Professor Vinogradoff's 
conclusions from the study of Roman land law, taxation and estates 
leads him to regard as "an exaggerated simplification of the historical 
process" Mr. Seebohm 's somewhat rigid conception of the Roman 
villa in history. He emphasizes the military character of Roman occu- 
pation, the necessity of adaptation to local conditions in the distant 
parts of the empire, and the general survival of Celtic arrangements and 
communalistic practices which readily fused with those of the invading 
barbarians. 
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The second portion of the volume, comprising about two hundred 
pages, deals with the old English period, in chapters on the English 
conquest, the grouping of the conquerors on the soil, the character of 
the shares in the township, agrarian arrangements, township organiza- 
tion, the unit of land-holding and manorial origins. While no quanti- 
tative estimate of the character of the English invasion is attempted, 
our author's conclusion is that it was so considerable as to produce pro- 
found changes and necessitate a thorough remodeling of society. This 
is based largely on Maitland's argument from language and the extant 
historical information as to the severity of the conflicts during the in- 
vasion. The early English class system, as reflected in the Kentish 
laws, is regarded by Professor Vinogradoff primarily "as an arrange- 
ment for estimating personal rank and tribal qualifications " ; he does 
not find in it " any distinct elements of wealth, landed property or 
special connection with royalty." This is in keeping with the main 
thesis underlying the work, that no simple theory of conquest and sub- 
jugation will explain the social conditions on the eve of the battle of 
Hastings. Those conditions are to be explained rather by " a gradual 
spread of labor, discipline and subjection over a class of free tribesmen, 
as their means of sustenance grew smaller while military and fiscal re- 
quirements became heavier." 

In his concluding pages, Professor Vinogradoff attacks some of the 
important problems of feudal England in three chapters on the princi- 
ples of the Domesday survey, ownership and husbandry and social 
classes. The Norman conquest is regarded as a series of events which 
completed the establishment of a military aristocracy and which system- 
atized old elements under the pressure of stronger central forces. Under 
the new conditions, the legal theory of the feudal state transformed in- 
dividual and communal rights into rights derived from the overlord ; 
the village community was transformed into a manor, partaking of the 
characteristics of an estate and a unit of local government ; ' ' but under- 
neath this system the ancient principles of communal action and com- 
munal responsibility were still fully alive." 

It is clear that Professor Vinogradoff 's book is an argument, and the 
various generalizations upon which the main thesis rests will be received 
by students in different fashions according to their temper. Those who 
have grave suspicions of what appears to be even legitimate use of con- 
structive imagination , and who date institutions only from their first ap- 
pearance in well authenticated history, will find plenty of vulnerable 
points in the present volume. A single example will suffice. Our 
author, refusing to recognize the sharp line often drawn between the 
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inquest and compurgation or other manifestations of communal dele- 
gation, carries the idea of township representation back into the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Not only does our author fail to cite evidence for this 
conclusion (his reference to Pollock and Maitland, i, 346, is clearly 
wrong) but no one who has sustained it has yet shown authority for it. 
Dr. Stubbs, who has made out perhaps the best case for it (vol. i, p. 
128), does not give any really convincing proofs of his contention. 
The main stay of the theory is to be found in the Leges Henrici Primi, 
a private collection of laws not thoroughly trustworthy for the Norman 
period to say nothing of the days before the Conquest. The real prob- 
lem concerns the extent to which we carry institutions backward and 
what are the limits of legitimate historical constructive imagination. 
No two men will entirely agree on these points, and Dr. Vinogradoff, 
by his good judgment and careful scholarship, has won a right to his 
own interpretations. His present work will be welcomed as a substantial 
and suggestive contribution not only to mediaeval history but also to 
sociology. 

Charles Beard. 
Columbia University. 



